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ONE 


R aghu lay in bed and watched the ceiling fan turn round and round above 
him. It had been another ordinary day—nothing special, nothing very 
good, nothing very bad. He tried to think of something in the day that had 
been exciting, something that would let him fall asleep feeling satisfied—but 
there was nothing. Raghu came to the sad conclusion that he was bored. 
Bored, bored, bored. Thank goodness the day was almost over. Tomorrow 
would be different. Maybe. 

What did a twelve-year-old boy need to make his life exciting, he 
wondered. Adventure! That was the simple answer. But where was he going 
to find that in this family, in this building, in this neighbourhood, in this town 
—where everything was exactly the way it was supposed to be. Everyone 
was pleasant, everyone was reasonably happy, everyone went about their 
daily routine. Even the street dogs were content, each with his own spot 
under a car or in the shade of a tree. 



Raghu decided it was time to deal with his boredom. He needed a plan. A 
plan for life. Or better still, a plan for right now. A plan that involved 
travelling and seeing the world and maybe even exploring what lay beyond 
the world he knew. His grandmother’s stories were full of different worlds— 
places where people could change their appearance, where animals could talk 
and monkeys could fly. Like Hanuman! Of course, he knew from his science 
classes that these were not real worlds, but he had learnt in the same classes 
about the solar system and the planets and other galaxies. Perhaps he could 
travel there. He would have to become an astronaut, though. Not a bad idea, 
he said to himself. 

He sat up in bed to make his plan. (After all, the best plans were made 
sitting up.) He could hear the distant whistle of a train as it sped into the 
night, going who knows where, but surely carrying people to adventure. 

Adventure is possible, it’s everywhere. I just have to find it, Raghu said to 
himself, determined to conquer his boredom. 

The posters on his wall flickered briefly in the headlights of the cars that 



swished by on the street below. He saw Sachin Tendulkar lift his bat and 
Lionel Messi move towards the goal. He saw Hanuman stretch and yawn and 
flex his muscles. And step out of the poster and on to the floor! 

Raghn blinked. He looked back at Messi who was, once again, poised to 
strike. Sachin stood firm in his stance on the wall. Raghn rubbed his eyes and 
looked at Hannman again. He saw Hannman scratching himself and yawning 
some more. Raghu pinched himself—he knew from books that that was what 
you were supposed to do if you thought you were dreaming. Ouch! That hurt. 
Which meant he was not dreaming. 

He stared at the monkey, who was now standing in the middle of the 
room. Hanuman looked just as he did in the poster—brown and furry. No, 
wait a minute, his fur seemed more golden than brown in person. His green 
dhoti was short and tied tightly across his waist and thighs. The mace he 
carried over his shoulder was large and sturdy, much like his arms, one of 
which was adorned with a thick, impressive-looking armband above the 
elbow. Raghu wasn’t quite sure how he felt about men—or monkeys, for that 
matter—wearing jewellery, but at that moment, he was too surprised to dwell 
on the armband, or on the bronzed anklets that Hanuman wore on each leg. 
Hanuman’s chest was expansive and Raghu could see the muscles rippling 
across his abdomen as he stretched. But the most fantastic part of this 
fantastic monkey was his tail—long and majestic, it seemed to have a life of 
its own as it waved and swayed and gleamed in the semi-darkness of the 
room. It was crowned with a bushy tuft that appeared soft and silky, unlike 
the other, more bristly fur that covered the rest of the creature. 

‘Hi,’ said Hanuman as he casually leapt on to the bed, his tail arching 
over his head and coming to rest on his shoulder. 

‘H-h-hi,’ stuttered Raghu, pulling his knees up to his chin, as much to 
give Hanuman more room on the bed as to control his suddenly wobbly legs. 

‘Surprised to see me, huh?’ Hanuman smiled. 

‘Sort of,’ said Raghu, recovering himself a little. ‘I mean, I’m surprised to 
see you sitting on my bed.’ 

‘Well, I heard your plans, you know, the ones about travelling to other 
worlds,’ Hanuman said, playing with his tail, drawing the silken tuft across 
his chin. 

Raghu was confused. ‘But they were in my head,’ he protested. 

‘Hey, you’re not surprised that I can talk to you, so why are you surprised 
that I can hear what’s in your head?’ laughed Hanuman. 




‘Let me get this straight/ said Raghu. ‘You are Hanuman, THE 
Hanuman, the guy, I mean monkey, from the Ramayana? And you walked off 
the poster on my wall and now you’re sitting on my bed and talking to me 
about what’s in my head? And I’m not dreaming? Right?’ 

‘Right.’ 

‘Okay,’ said Raghu, boldly. ‘My sister’s sleeping in the bed over there, by 
the door. Let’s wake her and find out if she can see you, too.’ 

‘C’mon, Raghu! You don’t trust me? You don’t believe I’m really here, 
talking to you, being your friend?’ chided Hanuman. ‘Besides, your sister 
won’t be able to see or hear me. She’s not as fascinated with me as you are. 
She might be able to see that old bear, Jambavan—the one she’s named her 
teddy bear after. The thing is, everyone can see and hear and talk to someone 
from a story they know and love. If they really want to, that is. I think you 
wanted to see and hear me more than you knew. That’s why I’m here.’ 

Raghu decided to make the best of this most unusual situation. After all, 
he had been wishing for adventure and what could be more out of the 


ordinary, more promising for an adventure, than talking to your favourite 
monkey in the middle of the night in your very own bedroom! 

‘Very pleased to meet you, Mr Hanuman!’ he said, sticking out his hand 
and smiling. 

The monkey took the boy’s hand into his furry paw and shook it 
solemnly, bowing his head. ‘The pleasure is all mine, sir!’ he said. ‘Now, 
how can we bring some excitement into your ordinary life? What would you 
like to do? Where would you like to go? Who would you like to be?’ 

‘I want to be like you! I want to do all the things that you can do! I want 
to be able to fly through the skies, I want to be able to grow bigger or smaller 
as I please, I want to be able to speak many languages, I want to be able to 
fight rakshasas, I want to be able to carry mountains across the seas,’ Raghu 
said, bouncing up and down on his bed, trying to keep his voice to a whisper. 
‘I want to...’ 

‘Hey, hey, hey, steady!’ said Hanuman with a smile. ‘You can’t do the 
things I do. You’re a twelve-year-old boy and I’m...I am a wonderfully 
magical, supremely powerful super monkey! My father is Vayu, the Wind 
God, without whom no living being can breathe, and my mother is Anjana, a 
shape-changing apsara. The mighty Pandava, Bhima, is my brother. I have 
been blessed by the gods and the sages. I threatened the Sun once, and I could 
capture the Moon if I wanted!’ bragged Hanuman, thumping his wide chest 
with his furry fists. 

‘Well, then, what can I do?’ asked Raghu, dejected. What’s the point of 
his being here if I can’t fly and fight rakshasas, he thought. 

‘You could come with me and ride on my back while I do all these 
things,’ Hanuman offered, seeing how disappointed his new friend was. 

‘But you’ve already done them,’ said Raghu. ‘The Ramayana is over, Sita 
has been found, Ravana has been defeated, Rama has come home to his 
kingdom. What’s left to do?’ 

‘Ah, that’s not quite true,’ said the monkey. ‘The Ramayana is never over, 
it’s always happening. At any given time, someone somewhere in the world 
is telling the story of Rama. Of course, they’re also telling my story,’ he 
laughed. ‘And mine’s the better story. Look at all the things I did: I flew 
through the air, I killed rakshasas and rakshasis, I set fire to Lanka...’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know all that,’ Raghu interrupted hastily, worried the monkey 
would start boasting about his exploits again. 

‘As I was saying, the Ramayana is always happening. So I have to be 



around all the time. I mean, how would it all work out, if it wasn’t for me? 
Who would find Sita? Who would set fire to Lanka? Who would bring back 
the magic sanjeevani, and the Dronagiri mountain with it, to save 
Lakshmana?’ 

Raghu rolled his eyes. 

‘Here’s what I can offer you. I have to go soon, to where someone is 
telling the Ramayana. I can hear it now—they’ve come to the part where 
Rama and Lakshmana are coming towards Kishkindha. My part in the story 
is about to begin. Do you want to come with me?’ 

‘Right now?’ Raghu blinked. 

‘Right now,’ replied Hanuman, getting off the bed and swishing his tail 
around. ‘Come on, climb on to my back.’ 

‘But you’re smaller than me,’ Raghu said eyeing the monkey doubtfully. 

‘Watch this,’ Hanuman whispered and before Raghu’s widening eyes, the 
monkey started to grow. His chest puffed out even further, his legs grew 
longer and stronger, his head expanded, his eyes blazed and his tail, his 
majestic, tufted tail, touched the ceiling. Pulling the boy out of bed with his 
massive arms, Hanuman placed him on his broad shoulders. 

‘Ready?’ he asked, as he strode towards the window. 

‘Yes,’ gulped Raghu as he wrapped his arms around the monkey’s short, 
powerful neck and grabbed on to the fur under his chin. ‘But now you’re too 
big to climb out of the window,’ he said softly. 

‘Oh dear! Sometimes I act just like an ordinary monkey. I don’t think 
things through before I do them. How shall we do this?’ 

‘Get out of the window first and then become your big self. I’ll climb out 
and get on to your back,’ Raghu suggested, thinking that although Hanuman 
was mighty and powerful, he wasn’t really very smart. 




‘It’s just as well that you’re going to be with me—this telling of the 
Ramayana will be smoother!’ 

Hanuman rapidly began to shrink without warning, so rapidly that Raghu 
fell to the floor with a thud. The monkey slipped out of the window and on to 
the ledge where, in the blink of an eye, he had grown large once more— 
almost as large as he had been inside the room. 

‘Quick, jump off the windowsill on to my back. We have to rush. Sugriva 
is watching Rama and Lakshmana enter Kishkindha. He’s going to call for 
me any minute now! 

‘Hold tight!’ he shouted moments later, as he leapt upwards into the starlit 
night sky with Raghu clinging to him like a barnacle on a whale’s back. 

We’re off, thought Raghu. On my very own adventure! 





TWO 


A s the monkey flew higher and higher in the sky, Raghu felt the wind 
whistling in his ears, almost as if it was singing to him. The boy relaxed a 
little, but not too much; he wasn’t quite used to this adventure yet. The only 
creature he had ever ridden was a camel that came to his street on Sunday 
afternoons. And that animal had four legs, all of which were planted very 
firmly on the ground. 

‘Are you all right?’ yelled Hanuman, turning his head so that his voice 
would carry back to Raghu. 

‘Yes, yes!’ Raghu shouted back, his face close to the monkey’s ear. 

‘Ow! I’m not deaf! You needn’t shout!’ 

‘Sorry,’ said Raghu automatically, already distracted by all that he could 
see. The city spread out far below, its roads and highways coiling around it 
like snakes, its buildings studded with lights that glittered like the sequins on 
his mother’s favourite sari. Before he knew it, they had left the city behind 
and were speeding over dark and mysterious forests, heading for the range of 
hills in the distance that looked like a line of grazing elephants, with their 
domed heads and rounded backs. 

Everything looks different at night, Raghu thought, a little dreamily. 

As they got closer to the hills, it grew lighter and Raghu saw that the 
ground was barren and rocky. There was a lake close by, but Hanuman flew 
over it, heading for the wooded hills just beyond, and began to descend. 
Raghu could see two men walking on the shore by the lake. They were armed 
with bows and arrows, and gleaming swords were strapped to their waists. 
‘Wow! Rama and Lakshmana!’ he cried. 

‘Welcome to the Ramayana,’ smiled Hanuman. ‘Now look, I have 
important things to do, so I’m going to set you down on top of that tree until 
we set off to find Sita, okay?’ 

‘You’re going to leave me alone here?’ said Raghu, not at all sure if that 
was a good idea. ‘I’m not used to sitting in trees. What if I fall out? What if a 
big bird comes and takes me away? What if you get so busy that you forget 
about me?’ 

‘But you asked for adventure!’ replied Hanuman as he landed carefully on 


top of a huge tree, and climbed from branch to branch, using his tail to 
balance himself. ‘You will have to be braver than this. This is just the 
beginning! You’ll be fine. Look, there are other monkeys here to keep you 
company. They’re all my friends and family, so there’s nothing to worry 
about.’ 

Raghu looked around and as his eyes adjusted to the dim green light of 
the forest canopy, he saw other monkeys staring at him curiously, their 
amber-flecked eyes as round as marbles. They didn’t look like Hanuman. In 
fact, they looked more like the monkeys he had seen at the zoo. And that did 
not make Raghu happy. 

Hanuman brought him a large leaf that had been folded into a cup, filled 
with fruits and berries. Waving him a cheery goodbye with his tail, Hanuman 
headed down towards the lake, swinging and leaping from tree to tree, his 
armband winking a cheeky farewell to Raghu as it caught the dappled forest 
light. 

It’s too late to panic now, Raghu told himself and decided to occupy his 
mind with more complex problems. How far had they flown? How far was 
Kishkindha from his city? How far was it in real miles and how far in 
adventure miles? What was the time—the actual time as well as the time in 
his adventure? He bit into a fruit absently—it was delicious. Could adventure 
monkeys count only adventure miles? How many adventure monkeys would 
you need to cover an adventure mile? How many real monkeys make a mile? 
Would that be a monkey mile? There were monkeys all around him. Should I 
ask them to form a mile-long line, he wondered idly as the tree top swayed 
and rustled beneath him. 




Suddenly, the swaying and the rustling turned into a tossing and a 
rumbling and Raghu had to hold on to the branch for dear life. He was 
surrounded by monkeys, hundreds and millions of them. More than a mile of 
monkeys, this was acres and hectares and...and...well, an ocean of monkeys. 
Some were dark as soot, others shone like the sun, some were as tawny as a 
lion’s mane, some were as white as milk. There were cow-tailed monkeys 
and horse-faced monkeys and dragon-backed monkeys; monkeys so small 
you could fit them into your pocket and monkeys so large they were as tall as 
the trees themselves. 

Raghu shivered with excitement as he remembered his grandmother’s 
description of the gathering of the monkey clans—’...the monkeys came, 
those that lived on the sunset mountains and ate roots and fruits and those 
that lived in the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and those that lived on the 
shores of the ocean of milk, where they dwelt in palm groves and ate only 
coconuts. There were powerful mighty monkeys from the rivers and seas and 
mountains as well as those that lived in the forests and had voices that 




rumbled like thunder. They came from all over the earth, shouting and 
roaring, leaping and jumping... The ground began to shake. In a matter of 
minutes, the area was overrun with monkey chiefs and their millions of 
followers—immensely strong monkeys, as large as mountains, with sharp 
teeth and nails, all of whom could change form at will... ’ 

Raghu hugged himself tightly—he really was inside the Ramayana. Now, 
if only he knew where Hanuman was. 

‘Right here, buddy,’ said a familiar voice in his ear. ‘Remember, I can 
hear your thoughts!’ Raghu tried not to show how relieved he was to see his 
new friend again. 

‘Sit on my shoulders,’ said Hanuman. ‘We’re off to find Sita! ’ 

‘But you know where she is. You already found her and she’s living 
happily ever after with Rama in Ayodhya!’ Raghu was puzzled. 

‘Of course that’s true. But the magic of the Ramayana is that every time 
someone tells it, they tell it just a little bit differently. So we never know how 
we’re going to find Sita or who we’re going to meet along the way. Every 
Ramayana is a new adventure. And this one is yours.’ 

With that, Hanuman leapt to the ground and joined the crowd of milling 
monkeys who were dividing themselves into groups with much pushing and 
shoving and laughing and joking. 

‘We’re going south,’ he announced, ‘to the shore of the ocean that lies at 
the end of the Earth. It’s filled with vicious sea monsters and glittering jewels 
and its waves rise to touch the sky! ’ 

The great mass of monkeys began to move forward. They ran and jumped 
and (rather unnecessarily, thought Raghu) stripped leaves off branches, 
plucked low-hanging fruit from the trees and pelted each other with clumps 
of grass and flowers and tiny pebbles. It was like a great big picnic of restless 
schoolboys and Raghu felt quite at home in the crowd. 




They travelled past hills and rivers and soon came to where the higher 
mountains were. These mountains were made of silver and gold and held 
precious stones and minerals deep inside their bellies. They were home to the 
great serpents, the nagas and the uragas, who mined the precious jewels and 
hid them in their caves, far from the prying eyes of humans. 

Raghu and the monkeys passed through different lands in the course of 
their journey—one where people had ears so big they could curl up and sleep 
inside them; another where people walked only on one leg; one where people 
ate the flesh of tigers; yet another where people lived underwater and swam 
like fish; and one where people hung upside down all day and wandered 
through the forests at night. The terrain grew rougher as they went further 
south. The rivers were no longer shaded by flowering trees, crocodiles lurked 
in their waters and the monkeys had to cross them very carefully, on slimy, 
slippery rocks. Eventually, they came to a vast, yellow desert where nothing 
grew and the sun burned down mercilessly on all creatures. 

Raghu had no idea how long they had travelled and, once again, his mind 
turned to adventure miles. He was starting to feel hungry and thirsty, but he 
did not want to bother Hanuman, who showed no signs of fatigue. The 
monkey was, in fact, singing away rather loudly—a song about reaching for 
the sun and being struck down by Indra’s thunderbolt, about playing on 
sacrificial altars and throwing things at sages and holy men. The monkeys 
around him also joined in the chorus, clapping and whooping as they 
continued their journey. 

Suddenly, the air around them changed and Raghu could taste salt on his 
tongue. The ocean must be near, he thought, excited at the prospect of seeing 
the sea monsters and the sky-high waves that Hanuman had talked about. He 



also knew that this was when Hannman would grow to the size of a mountain 
and leap across the ocean to Lanka, Ravana’s magnificent city. 

‘Hanuman,’ asked Raghu when the song came to an end, ‘why did 
Jambavan have to remind you about all your special powers before you 
jumped across the ocean? Why didn’t you just do it yourself?’ 

‘Listen carefully when he tells the story of how I was born and all the 
monkey mischief I did in my childhood,’ said Hanuman, setting Raghu down, 
for they had reached the sandy shores of the ocean at the end of the Earth. 
The monkeys who were used to living on these beaches gathered coconuts 
and roots and fruits and soon, Raghu was eating and drinking to his heart’s 
content. 

Jambavan, the wise old bear, came over to where they were sitting. He 
was grizzled—the fur around his snout had turned white and his teeth had 
turned yellow, but his eyes were still bright and Raghu knew that a swipe 
from one of his giant old paws would be enough to send quite a few monkeys 
sprawling on to the sand. 




‘Hanuman,’ Jambavan called in his gruff bear voice, ‘you are the only one 
who can cross the ocean in a single bound. Are you ready?’ 

‘Remind me of my powers, please, sir,’ said Hanuman, bowing deeply. ‘I 
forget them every now and then! ’ 

‘That’s because the sages cursed you for being a naughty and 
disrespectful young monkey,’ replied Jambavan gravely. ‘Let me tell you 
how it all happened, Hanuman.’ 

‘You are the son of Vayu, the Wind God. You are equal to him in strength 
and power, and you can leap so high and so wide that you seem to fly like a 
bird. You can change your size at will, becoming bigger or smaller as the 
situation demands. You are a brave warrior, skilled in the use of a mace. 
Your father loves you and protects you from harm. He is always with you— 
in your strong arms, your sharp nails and teeth, in the silken tuft of your tail. 
Call on him when you make that marvellous leap over the ocean! 

‘When you were a baby, Hanuman, your mother went to the river to 
bathe. You woke up because you were hungry and when you saw the rising 
sun, you thought it was a giant fruit. “That’s a nice, big, juicy orange,” you 
said, and launched yourself into the sky with your arms outstretched and your 
mouth open. Rahu, the demon of the eclipse, went running to Indra, the king 
of the gods, and complained. “You gave me the sun as my food. Now there’s 
some flying creature that wants to eat it before me. Do something!” he cried. 




‘Indra hurled his thunderbolt at you to stop you; it hit you smack in the 
middle of your body and you fell to the ground. Vayu was enraged when he 
saw what had happened and stopped blowing. That caused untold misery to 
all moving beings—humans were short of breath, birds and bees fell to the 
ground, the fish could no longer swim in ponds and streams, the clouds hung 
heavy in the sky. Oh, it was terrible! Finally, all the other gods went to 
Brahma and asked him to plead with Vayu. Brahma went to where Vayu had 
hidden himself—in a deep cave in the far-away mountains—and asked what 
it would take to get him to blow again. “Revive my little son and make him 
stronger than ever,” demanded Vayu. Brahma gathered all the gods and said, 
“Give this little fellow your best boons and make him the strongest of all 
possible monkeys!” The gods did as they were told—Indra, Varuna, Mitra, 
Rudra, Surya, Kubera and Brihaspati blessed you with strength and power 
and special weapons, the ability to fly, to speak many languages and to 
change your shape and your size. Vayu was pleased and began blowing 
again, and the earth came back to normal. 



‘But then, Hanuman, you became very arrogant because you knew you 
could not be harmed. You harassed the holy men as they were meditating, 
and you distracted the sages when they were performing their rituals. You 
stole the kusha grass from the sacrificial altar, you threw half-eaten fruit on to 
sacred ground, you knocked over the pots with offerings and you stamped out 
the holy fire. Finally, the sages could not take any more of your teasing and 
they cursed you: “You will forget all your powers, you arrogant monkey. 
You will forget who you are and what you can do until someone needs your 
help for a very special task. Someone will have to tell you the story of your 
birth and your mischievous antics and only then will you remember who you 
are. But you will only be able to use your powers to help others, never for 
yourself!” 

‘That moment has come, Hanuman!’ said Jambavan. ‘Become your 
bigger and better self and leap across the ocean to find Sita!’ 

Bowing once more, Hanuman strode off towards the mountain that stood 
on the shore. 

‘Hey, wait for me,’ shouted Raghu, running as fast as he could on the soft 
sand, trying to catch up with the most powerful monkey in the world. 



THREE 


knew he would forget about me,’ muttered Raghu as he huffed and puffed 
behind the striding monkey, sweat pouring into his eyes. Then he felt 
something slither around him and before he knew it, he had been swept up by 
Hanuman’s tail, the silken tuft tickling his chin, and placed on the monkey’s 
broad shoulders. 

‘Sorry, pal,’ Hanuman apologized, patting the boy’s cheek as he marched 
towards the mountain. T guess I got a little over-excited there. You see, this 
is where I have the most fun. I just couldn’t wait to get started.’ 

T thought the sages’ curse was only about forgetting who you are,’ said 
Raghu, still a little put out, ‘not about forgetting me!’ 

‘Ready for the ride of your life?’ Hanuman asked, ignoring the boy’s 
grumbles. ‘It’s is not going to be easy and I will have to use all the energy I 
have to make this leap. I must concentrate, so I can’t worry too much about 
you. You’re going to have to hang on really tight. And you have to be my 
navigator. Do you know what that is?’ 

‘Is a navigator more important than a co-pilot?’ Raghu was curious. ‘Let’s 
say you’re the co-pilot and the navigator. You have to tell me what to watch 
out for and where I should turn left or right, when to duck under a passing 
cloud or swerve to avoid birds and other aerial traffic...there’s a lot of flying 
things around these days,’ said Hanuman cheerfully. 

They had started to climb the mountain. It was covered with plants that 
Raghu had never seen before—flowers were green and leaves were purple, 
trees were covered with climbing vines that seemed to move, butterflies were 
as big as birds and rocks were as red as blood. There was a constant hum in 
the air and there were sounds of chattering and rustling, as if an entire 
universe of creatures was rushing around busily. When they got to the 
summit, Hanuman looked out over the boundless ocean that stretched in all 
directions as far as the eye could see. He licked his finger and held it up in 
the air. ‘Checking the direction of the wind,’ he explained. ‘Sol know which 
way to face when I call for my father. It wouldn’t do to look the wrong way. 
He’s easily offended.’ 

Hanuman joined his furry paws, knelt on one knee, bowed his head and 


concentrated. Moments later, Raghu felt a soft whistle in his ears and inhaled 
a beautiful fragrance as a gentle breeze ruffled his hair and the monkey’s fur. 
He smiled, for he had learned to recognize Vayu’s presence. Raghu knew that 
once Hanuman took off, Vayu would be right there behind his son, using all 
his great might and power to propel Hanuman forward at incredible speed. 



Hanuman took a deep breath and puffed out his chest, thumping on it with 
his fists. Raghu could feel the monkey becoming larger. His neck swelled, his 
biceps expanded, his legs muscles tightened and grew. He grew much bigger 
than he had been in Raghu’s room, bigger than he had been on the journey 
south, bigger than Raghu could imagine any monkey to ever be. 

‘I think it would be better if you tied me to your back,’ he suggested, a 
little timidly. ‘It would be a disaster if your co-pilot fell into the ocean.’ 

‘Good idea!’ 

Hanuman snapped off one of the climbing vines, using it to tie Raghu to 



his back, nice and tight. Then he took his stance, crouching with his arms 
stretched out in front of him, and pushed down on the mountain with all his 
might. The mountain groaned under the weight of the gigantic monkey and as 
it shifted, it released molten minerals that flowed down its slopes like 
multicoloured rivers. It spat out precious gems and the animals and birds that 
lived on it fled in terror, crying and howling. One last push back and, 
suddenly, the monkey and the boy were airborne, dragging vines and creepers 
and flowers behind them, that fell away as they rose higher and higher. The 
air was filled with a great clapping and cheering and Raghu saw that the 
siddhas, the charanas, the gandharvas, the kinnaras and all the other sky- 
dwellers had gathered to watch the spectacular leap. 

Within moments, they were flying among the stars and the planets, higher 
than any bird could fly, higher even than the other sky-dwellers, who were 
now far below them. Hanuman flew steadily, the wind rumbling under his 
powerful arms, looking neither right nor left. Raghu, on the other hand, did 
not know where to look—everything was so marvellous, so extraordinary, 
so... super-adventure-ish! He remembered that he was supposed to be the co¬ 
pilot and navigator, but so far, Hanuman seemed to be doing just fine. 

On and on they flew. ‘How will you know where to land? How will we 
see Lanka if you stay above the clouds?’ yelled Raghu. 

‘You’re right,’ shouted back Hanuman. ‘I like to fly really fast and so I 
climb up as high as I can. We really should descend!’ And he swooped down, 
diving through layers of soft, feathery clouds till they could see the ocean 
below them once again. Deep and blue it was, endless and energetic, rising 
and falling. Raghu could see its white-crested waves and every now and then, 
he glimpsed whales and dolphins and other marvellous ocean-beings 
frolicking and playing in its blue depths. 

Suddenly, a monstrous creature rose out of the water. It seemed to be a 
woman of some kind, but she was huge, larger than even Hanuman. Her eyes 
blazed like twin fires, her hair was the colour of seaweed and just as slimy, 
her skin was green and her enormous mouth was open, displaying her long, 
sharp fangs. 

‘Surasa, the rakshasi,’ shouted Hanuman. ‘She eats everything that she 
sees! Let me try and get past her!’ 

But wherever he turned, Surasa stood before them, growing bigger and 
bigger, her mouth opening wider and wider. Raghu was frightened, but he 
consoled himself with the knowledge that Hanuman was fearless and would 



know what to do. 



‘I am going to eat you, along with that little insect that’s riding on your 
back!’ screamed Surasa in a frenzy of hunger and excitement. ‘Every creature 
I see enters my mouth—that’s what Brahma promised me a long time ago!‘ 

‘What do we do now?’ cried Hanuman as he flew in circles, trying to fly 
around the rakshasi. ‘I can’t remember what I’m supposed to do. Help me, 
partner!’ 

‘It must be the sages’ curse!’ cried Raghu. He thought quickly. ‘Brahma 
promised her that everything she sees would enter her mouth, but not 
necessarily her stomach,’ he called into Hanuman’s ear. ‘Make yourself 
smaller and fly into her mouth from one side and fly out from the other! If we 
do that, we will have honoured Brahma’s word and we will be free. Quick, 
before she closes her mouth!’ 

In a flash, Hanuman shrank himself and they whizzed through Surasa’s 




mouth, avoiding her smelly old teeth and steering clear of her lolling black 
tongue. As soon as they passed her, Hanuman grew large again and dancing 
in the air, he cried, ‘Fooled you, you fat old bully, you greedy beast, you 

ugly...’ 

‘Keep going, keep going!’ yelled Raghu as he watched Surasa disappear 
under the water. ‘She could come back!’ 

‘No, we’re done with her,’ said the monkey. 

We must be getting closer to Lanka, thought Raghu as they flew onwards. 
I wonder if there are other obstacles along the... 

Even before he could finish the thought, he sensed a commotion in the 
water below them. Looking down, he saw another creature rising up through 
the waves—shining golden, with a shaggy mane like a lion. This one had 
orange eyes and yellow teeth. She was awesome in her appearance, proud 
and majestic, but Raghu got the feeling that she was not going to be friendly. 

‘Simhika,’ said Hanuman, bracing for battle. ‘She’s really dangerous. 
And smart.’ 

Raghu had never seen Hanuman in warrior mode. The monkey stood in 
the sky with his feet apart, his mace balanced in his right hand. His tail 
twirled over his head like a battle banner as he flexed his muscles. With his 
left hand, he pounded his chest and let out a thundering roar. ‘Come, 
Simhika, I am ready for you!’ 

The lion-like creature raised herself from the water. Her roar was equally 
deafening and Raghu saw her claws emerge, each the size of a farmer’s 
sickle. He decided that the wisest thing for him to do was to hold on to 
Hanuman as tightly as he could. Hanuman was smaller and faster than the 
huge monster, and nimbly wove around her and ducked and flew, escaping 
the blows she directed at him. His mace whirled so fast it was just a blur, and 
Raghu was jarred every time the mace connected with her body with a 
painful thud. Hanuman swung at Simhika and struck her on the side of her 
face, narrowly escaping a well-directed swipe. He managed to stick the mace 
between her enormous jaws, keeping her from closing her mouth. Simhika 
shrieked in agony. Shrinking in size, Hanuman flew into her mouth and down 
her throat and into her belly. He tore at her entrails with his sharp nails, biting 
and scratching, kicking and pounding, spattering Raghu with blood in the 
process. Raghu could hear Simhika roaring and feel her writhing in agony 
until finally, she began to collapse like a deflated balloon. 




‘Quick,’ Raghu yelled. ‘Let’s get out of here before she sinks!’ 

Hanuman changed course inside the monster’s belly and flew up to where 
he could see his mace holding Simhika’s jaws apart. As he sped past, he 
snatched his mace, and not a moment too soon, for the next instant, 
Simhika’s body sagged and fell beneath the surface of the waters with a great 
splash. 

‘Phew! That was close!’ gasped Raghu, as Hanuman shook himself 
vigorously and flew on towards the clouds. 

They had been flying for mere minutes when Raghu saw a mountain 
looming in the distance, standing right in their path. ‘Turn right, turn right,’ 
he screamed, remembering his role as navigator and co-pilot, worried that 
this was another hostile creature determined to stop them as they flew to 
Lanka. 

‘Oh, that’s a friend,’ Hanuman shouted back. ‘I usually stop there for a 
rest. Shall we take a breather?’ 




‘Yes, please,’ Raghu said eagerly. Hanuman’s journey had seemed much 
less frightening when it had been contained within the pages of his copy of 
the Ramayana. 

As they neared the mountain, a man appeared at the peak and smiled at 
the flying monkey. ‘I was expecting you, Hanuman,’ he said. ‘Come and 
rest!’ 

Hanuman landed gently on the mountain, which was covered with 
brightly coloured flowers and soft grass. A stream trickled nearby, its water 
crystal clear. 

‘Thanks, Mainaka,’ Hanuman said, untying Raghu from his back and 
setting him down in the clearing. ‘I knew I could count on you. This is my 
friend Raghu. He’s on an adventure.’ 

Raghu tried to stand and shake Mainaka’s hand, but found that his legs 
were trembling. ‘Pleased to meet you, sir,’ he said from where he sat. ‘Thank 
you for inviting us to your mountain.’ 

Meanwhile, Hanuman was at the stream, splashing around, pouring water 
over his head, washing his face and drinking noisily. ‘Ah!’ he sighed with 
pleasure. ‘Come and refresh yourself, partner!’ he shouted to Raghu. 

Raghu hesitated for a moment. 

‘Be my guest,’ said Mainaka. ‘Any partner of Hanuman’s is a friend of 
mine.’ 

Raghu staggered over to the stream and, taking a deep breath, stuck his 
head underwater for a few moments. Then he cupped his hands and drank 
deeply—never before had he tasted water as sweet and cool. He sensed a new 
energy rushing through his body and he felt ready to take on another 
Simhika, another Surasa, and anything else that came their way. 

When they turned back to the clearing, they saw Mainaka had gathered 
fruits for them to eat. Hanuman quickly picked out all the ones that were red 
and orange. ‘Old habit,’ he said, as he stuffed them into his mouth. 




‘How do you know each other?’ asked Raghu, curious about the mountain 
man and the flying monkey. 

‘We are flying buddies,’ Mainaka replied, putting his arm around 
Hanuman’s shoulders affectionately. ‘We used to fly around a lot together.’ 

‘Mountains can’t fly,’ said Raghu, with an air of superiority. 

‘There was a time when mountains, too, had wings,’ said Mainaka. ‘But 
we got a little carried away. We would fall out of the sky as we pleased, 
crushing elephants and houses and crops as we landed. We stood in the paths 
of the sky-dwellers, refusing to let them pass. Eventually, Indra got angry and 
cut off our wings. We’ve been stationary, unable to move, ever since.’ 

‘But you got away,’ said Hanuman to his friend, a hint of pride in his 
voice. 

‘Yes, well, Indra chased me across all the three worlds—the sky, the 
Earth and the underworld. But I asked Brahma for help and he hid me at the 
bottom of the ocean. Only people who really need me can see me. And so, 
here I am, Raghu, a helper in your grand adventure!’ 



Hanuman and Raghu rested a while in the shade of the trees by the cool 
stream. Raghu was beginning to feel drowsy but just as he was about to close 
his eyes, Hanuman said, Time to go, partner! Sita’s waiting for me!’ Once 
more, he tied the boy on to his back with a fresh vine—this one covered with 
sweet-smelling flowers. 

And off they went, up into the wide skies again. 
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FOUR 


ou know what the problem is, partner?’ Hanuman remarked as they flew 
across calm skies. ‘You made me listen to the story of my childhood and 
the curse of the sages. Now, I remember that I’m supposed to forget. So it’s a 
good thing you’re with me—you can remind me of what I actually do 
remember, but forget to remember every now and then!’ 

‘Something like that,’ muttered Raghu, trying to make his way around the 
monkey’s logic of forgetting to remember and remembering to forget. 
‘Look,’ he said loudly, changing the subject, ‘there’s an island in the 
distance! Is that Lanka?’ 

‘Indeed it is,’ cried Hanuman, swooping down in a wide left turn. ‘Oh 
boy, now the really fun part begins!’ 

As they neared the island, the sky darkened and the moon rose, so bright 
that you couldn’t see any stars, not even the beautiful Venus, who always 
smiled against the evening sky. Further away on the horizon, Raghu thought 
he could see the angry, red glimmer of the planet Mars. 

‘Great,’ said Hanuman. ‘The moon always shines for me when I reach 
Lanka. Helps me see where I’m going.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Raghu, ‘but it also means that others can see us. And that 
could put us in danger.’ 

‘Good point, good point,’ said Hanuman, turning his head to look at 
Raghu, which made for an awkward landing on the Lankan shore. ‘We’ll be 
extra careful!’ 

Raghu wondered how a boy and a giant monkey were going to escape 
detection in the city of the rakshasas. ‘Hanuman,’ he said, a little cautiously, 
‘isn’t this the time when you make yourself really small, sort of the size of a 
cat? And what about me? Can I also become small?’ 

Hanuman scratched his furry head. ‘Never thought of that, partner!’ he 
said, frowning with concentration as he tried to solve the problem. Suddenly, 
his face lit up. ‘I know! Someone told me there’s a sea shell here that can 
make you change size when you hold it in your hand. Shall we try and find 
it? I’m not sure what it looks like, though.’ 

‘Is this one of those things you’ve forgotten because of the sages’ curse?’ 


asked Raghu. 

‘No, no! This is just regular stuff that I don’t know. Tell you what—you 
just keep picking up shells and when you get smaller, we’ll know we’ve 
found the right one. Simple!’ said the monkey, very pleased with his own 
cleverness. 

But that could take hours, Raghu thought, dismayed. Nevertheless, he put 
his best foot forward and started looking for shells, grateful now for the 
bright moonlight. There were shells everywhere: little ones and big ones, 
curly ones and flat ones, coloured ones and striped ones and speckled ones. 
Raghu thought the big, attractive ones, the ones that looked special, were 
more likely to be magical and so he picked them up, one after the other, and 
held them tightly in his hand. Nothing happened. He stayed the same size— 
the size of a normal boy on an adventure. 

‘Help me, Hanuman!’ he said and turned to his friend. But there was no 
one in sight—all he could see were the city’s looming ramparts, crowned 
with spiky towers that reached up to the sky. Raghu felt a shiver run down his 
spine—had the impatient monkey run off without him? ‘Hanuman?’ he said 
in a loud whisper, afraid to shout in case he was heard and discovered by the 
rakshasa guards. It simply would not do to encounter rakshasas without 
Hanuman by his side. 



Suddenly, he felt something tugging at the bottom of his pants. ‘Please, 
please, please don’t let it be some kind of a midget rakshasa!’ Raghu prayed 
as he steeled himself to look down. And when he did, his heart leapt with joy. 
A cat-sized Hanuman was standing at his feet, trying to get his attention. 
Raghu bent down and picked up the monkey. 

‘Hurry, hurry!’ squeaked Hanuman. ‘We don’t have much time. I’ll help 
you find the shell if you put me down!’ 

Raghu decided to change tactics. Maybe a truly magical shell would not 



want to draw attention to itself. I should try the little shells, he thought. He 
ran his hands through the rough sand, poking around under pebbles and 
rocks. Suddenly, without any warning, he felt a hot flush rising up from his 
fingers and in the blink of an eye, Hanuman was looming over him as usual. 
He wondered if the monkey had changed back to his flying size, but then he 
realized that it was the other way around—it was he, Raghu, who had shrunk! 
He opened his palm and saw the smallest, most perfectly shaped cowrie shell 
he had ever seen in his life. ‘Aha!’ he exclaimed, ‘You’re the one, the magic 
one!’ and closed his fingers tightly around it. 

Hanuman picked up the boy and placed him on his shoulders as before. 
‘Now we’re well and truly ready. Let’s go find Sita!’ he cried as he bounded 
across the sands towards the dark, menacing walls of the rakshasa city. 

‘There’s a gap here somewhere that I had used to enter the city just 
outside Ravana’s palace,’ he muttered to himself when they reached the wall. 
‘I marked it the last time I was here. What did I mark it with? I wish I could 
remember! Was it a stick? A stone? Was it a leaf? Was it a shell? Perhaps a 
fruit? This sages’ curse is really getting in the way of things...’ 

Oh no! Raghu’s heart sank. Only a monkey would think of marking a spot 
with a fruit, he thought. Surely the fruit would have rotted or been eaten by a 
bird or by another monkey by now! He scoured the bottom of the wall, his 
eyes narrowed and his gaze focused. He noticed a banana peel lying a few 
feet away from where they were standing. He nudged Hanuman and pointed 
towards it. 

‘That’s my banana!’ cried Hanuman. ‘Or rather, it was my banana. 
Someone came by and ate it.’ He sounded annoyed. 

‘This is the first time I’ve been glad that someone was a litterbug. We 
may never have found the gap otherwise!’ giggled Raghu as they slithered in 
through a crack in the thick stone wall. 




Ravana’s palace was almost as vast as a small city. Rakshasa guards were 
stationed at the doors, but they were all asleep, their giant bodies slouched in 
chairs, their hairy heads slumped upon their thick necks, undisturbed by their 
own snores, which rumbled like distant thunder. Their hands were as big as 
watermelons and their arms, the size of tree trunks. Raghu shuddered when 
he saw them. 

‘Ravana’s so confident that he cannot be attacked, let alone defeated, that 
he lets his guards sleep on their watch,’ whispered Hanuman, as they crept 
past them and into the palace itself. 

Raghu looked around in amazement. The divans were covered in fine 
silks and embroidered fabrics, the carpets on the floor were as soft as clouds 
and woven with rich designs of animals and plants. The pillars were made of 
gold and decorated with precious gems in colours you could only imagine, 
the steps were of lapis lazuli, the walls of amber, the windows of crystal 
framed with amethyst. Lamps flickered in corners, lighting up the gems, the 



jewels and the precious metals. The air was perfumed, and here and there 
were tinkling water fountains, each playing a soft melody. But there was 
something in the fragrant air that was dark and brooding. This was not a 
happy place. Raghu held on to Hanuman a little more tightly as they went 
from room to room, each more splendid than the last. In the middle of one of 
them stood a magnificent chariot, its wings shimmering in the moonlight that 
came in through the window. Pushpaka! Raghu could barely suppress his 
excitement. This is what Ravana stole from his brother Kubera! Ornate and 
richly decorated, the chariot’s wheels were studded with diamonds and its 
body was made of beaten gold. Raghu and Hanuman tiptoed past the flying 
machine and its slumbering guards into the next set of rooms. 

This turned out to be the women’s quarters, filled with what seemed like 
hundreds of women—kinnaris, yakshis, nagins, manavis, vanaris and, of 
course, rakshasis. They were all beautiful—some as lovely as lotuses, others 
as fair as moonlight; some as dark as the night, still others rosy, like the rising 
sun. They slept peacefully, their arms around each other, their long eyelashes 
casting soft shadows on their smooth cheeks. 

‘Sita can’t be here,’ said Hanuman. ‘She could never sleep in such 
comfort when she is separated from Rama!’ 

‘She’s in the Ashoka Vana,’ Raghu said softly, remembering the story of 
the Ramayana. ‘Do you know how to get there?’ 

‘Hey, I haven’t forgotten everything, you know!’ Hanuman muttered, a 
little offended. 

He led the way, past the lovely women, deeper and deeper into the palace. 
Right in the heart of the compound lay a walled garden—the Ashoka Vana— 
where Sita was being held captive. Hanuman scaled the wall with ease and 
leapt on to an overhanging branch. He crept along the branch and hid himself 
among the leaves. Raghu clambered off his shoulder and found a comfortable 
place to sit. He was so tiny that he could fit into the smallest hollow of the 
branch. 

He peered through the leaves and saw Sita—how beautiful she was! And 
how sad. Dressed in yellow silk, Sita was as pale as the morning sky. Her 
small, delicate hands were clasped in her lap, her long hair hung down her 
back and her eyes were downcast. She was crying softly. She was surrounded 
by hideous rakshasis. One had hair like copper wire, another’s belly hung 
down to below her knees, one’s ears were as big as pineapples and another 
had a hole in the middle of her face instead of a nose. They were laughing 
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and joking among themselves, amusing each other by making ugly faces. 


‘Hanuman, say something to make Sita feel better, please! She is so sad!’ 
begged Raghu. 

Softly, Hanuman began to recite Rama’s heroic deeds. He spoke of how 
Rama had broken the great bow to win Sita’s hand in marriage, how he had 
killed scores of rakshasas and other monsters in the Dandaka forest, how he 
had searched for Sita high and low, how he had killed Vali and made an 
alliance with Sugriva and how he was on his way to rescue her with an army 
of millions of monkeys. His voice was sweet and mellow and soon Sita’s 
tears had dried and her face bore the traces of a small smile. Having consoled 
the lovely princess, Hanuman grabbed Raghu’s hand and set off to learn all 
that he could about Lanka’s fortifications. 


FIVE 


H anuman made sure that he stayed small and Raghu made sure that the little 
cowrie shell was clutched tightly in his hand as the two of them made their 
way, as carefully as they could, through the city. Lanka seemed to be a city of 
the night—noisy rakshasas were out and about, drinking, laughing, pushing 
each other around. Even as they bantered and joked, Raghu could see how 
strong they were and how formidable they would be in battle. They were a 
proud race, who lived by a different set of rules, secure in the knowledge of 
their courage and valour. Any one of these rakshasas could swat him like a 
fly. Raghu felt a little shiver of fear at the thought. He wondered whether the 
great Rama realized what he was up against. 

‘Keep your eyes open and take note of all that you see,’ Hanuman 
murmured, as they crept through the shadows near the city walls. ‘We need to 
take back as much information as we can to the vanara army. Look, those tall 
towers are watchtowers from where the rakshasas can observe the waters 
around Lanka. They’ll be able to see our army approaching and will have 
time to prepare for battle. Shall we knock a couple of them over?’ 

‘Before we do that, let’s try and figure out the location of the armoury, 
where the rakshasas keep all their weapons,’ Raghu said in a cautious 
whisper. ‘And if we can, let’s try and get an idea of the strength of their 
troops. How many warriors do you think there are on this island?’ he added, 
pleased that he was able to think about strategy. 

‘Good idea, partner,’ said Hanuman. Quick as a flash, he scaled the wall, 
with Raghu hanging on to his shoulder for dear life. They stood on the 
ramparts, right at the foot of one of the sky-grazing watchtowers. 

‘Let’s see how the city looks from up here!’ 

Raghu stood on Hanuman’s shoulders and looked around. He knew the 
monkey’s eyes were sharper than his, so he pointed to the northern end of the 
city, which was dominated by a huge square building that stood low to the 
ground. ‘That building over there... Could that be the armoury?’ he asked. 

‘Only one way to find out,’ said Hanuman and scampered along the wall, 
taking care to stay out of sight, with Raghu bouncing along on his back. 
When they neared the building, there was only the white moon high in the 


sky, shining down on everything and everyone. They could see that the 
building was dark and forbidding and had no windows at all. It was 
surrounded by a tall, metal fence, and the guards posted all around the 
perimetre were anything but asleep. Boy and monkey crouched as low as they 
could, hardly daring to breathe. 

This has to be where they store their weapons,’ whispered Raghu, trying 
to contain his excitement. ‘And this has to be their elite guard. We’ll tell the 
vanara army to attack from the north and take over all their weapons 
supplies.’ 

‘Hush,’ said Hanuman, ‘we can talk later.’ He moved further into the 
shadows, away from the building. But it was too late. They had been spotted 
by the guard in the watchtower closest to them. 

‘Infiltrators!’ the rakshasa yelled as he leapt down, his sword drawn, his 
shield at the ready. Before Hanuman could move, both he and Raghu were 
surrounded by spear-wielding rakshasas with eyes that glittered like red 
rubies. 

‘Halt! Who are you? Where did you come from? Why are you here?’ 
asked their leader. 

‘Say nothing,’ Hanuman muttered to Raghu. ‘Climb into my ear and stay 
there, so that they can’t see you. They’re going to take me to Ravana!’ 

Trembling, almost regretting his eagerness for an adventure, Raghu did as 
he was told. The rakshasas bound Hanuman tightly with a gleaming, slithery 
rope. His hands and feet were tied firmly together, and even his wondrous 
monkey tail, with its soft, silken tuft, was strapped down to his body. The 
rakshasas picked him up like a bundle of dirty clothes and dumped him on a 
pallet that they carried on their shoulders, groaning under the unexpected 
weight of the cat-sized monkey. 

Within minutes, they had reached Ravana’s darbar, where all the senior 
rakshasas had been summoned for an emergency meeting. There was 
Ravana’s father-in-law, the wise Malyavan, with his grey hair and long 
beard; there was Ravana’s youngest brother, the thoughtful Vibhishana; there 
were Ravana’s trusted advisors and experienced generals and there were his 
warrior sons—including the heroic Meghnad, also known as Indrajit, because 
he had once defeated the king of the gods in battle. Raghu looked at the 
gathered rakshasas and knew that Rama’s eventual victory over them was 
going to be hard-won. 

Finally, he turned his eyes towards the centre of the room to look at 



Ravana. The king of the rakshasas sat on a golden throne. He was as dark as a 
hill of black beans, powerfully built and taller than everyone else present. He 
was dressed in rich, red silk and his broad chest was covered in gold. His 
upper arms and wrists were adorned with jewelled bracelets and more gold 
flashed at his ears. All ten of his heads were frowning, each one as dark and 
threatening as a thunder cloud. 

‘Why have I been awoken at this ungodly hour?’ Ravana roared, 
sounding like an angry lion. The rakshasas who held the white umbrella of 
state over his head trembled and lowered their heads. 

‘We found an infiltrator, sire. We took him prisoner and brought him 
here,’ the leader of the guards spoke. 

Ravana looked at Hanuman, bound with rope, still the size of a cat. ‘You 
brought me a stupid little monkey as a prisoner? In the middle of the night? 
Are you idiots?’ he bellowed, angrier than before. 

‘I am Hanuman, son of Vayu, messenger of Rama!’ declared Hanuman 
loudly. And right in front of the rakshasas’ astonished eyes, he began to grow 
larger and larger, swelling like the ocean at high tide. Raghu could feel the 
monkey’s muscles straining against the rope, trying to break free. But the 
rope had its own magic and grew along with the monkey, the rakshasa knots 
holding firm and tight. 




‘Give up Sita or prepare for war!’ Hanuman said, staring straight at 
Ravana. ‘Rama, prince of Ayodhya, will soon appear on your shores, with an 
army like you have never seen before! Magical monkeys and bears who are 
skilled warriors and fearless in battle will defeat you, your sons and your 
rakshasa forces. Your destruction is at hand, Ravana!’ 

Ravana burst out laughing, but it was not a happy sound. ‘Rama may be 
the prince of Ayodhya, but he’s just a human being. How can he defeat me? I 
am protected by boons that the gods gave me before you were even born, you 
silly monkey...Hanu-hanu...whatever your name is,’ said the rakshasa lord, 
with a dismissive wave of his hand. 

‘Don’t mock me, Ravana!’ roared Hanuman. He had managed to free his 
tail and he waved it above his head, higher than even Ravana’s royal 
umbrella. 

‘Get this creature out of my sight!’ Ravana ordered his attendants. ‘Proud 
of his stupid tail, is he? Set it on fire!’ he snarled as he rose from his throne 
and strode out of the darbar hall. 




We’re well and truly done for now, thought Raghu, still hidden in the 
monkey’s ear. He was so terrified that he forgot everything he knew about 
the Ramayana and about how Hanuman would escape from the clutches of 
the rakshasas. His heart sank to the bottom of his toes when he remembered 
Hanuman’s curse of forgetting and wished with all his might that this would 
not be the moment when Hanuman forgot what to do. The monkey stood still 
as the rakshasas gleefully lit the tuft on top of his tail with a flaming torch. 
Raghu prepared himself for a blast of heat, but all he could feel was a cool 
breeze. ‘Vayu!’ he whispered to himself, realizing that the Wind God was at 
hand to protect his son. With a huge roar, Hanuman flexed his muscles once 
again, growing in size and straining against the rope that bound him. He 
seemed about to burst—his face red with the effort, his ears hot—when, with 
an almighty crack, the rope snapped and Hanuman was free! The now- 
enormous monkey leapt through the palace windows and made for the 
ramparts. 

‘Let’s set this city on fire!’ Hanuman shouted and flicked his tail towards 
the watchtowers and the tall buildings, igniting them as he flew by. 

‘What about Sita?’ asked Raghu anxiously. ‘Won’t she be frightened 
when she sees the city in flames? How will you keep the Ashoka Vana safe?’ 

‘I’ll drop you off there and you can reassure her and keep her company 
till I get back!’ said Hanuman as he loped off in the direction of the grove 
where Sita was being held, taking care to keep his tail above his head. He 
dropped Raghu off on the wall, beside the tree with the sheltering branches. 
Raghu crept along a branch until he came to where Sita sat, as quiet as 
before, but perhaps a little happier than the last time he had seen her. He 
looked around and saw that all the rakshasis were asleep, oblivious to what 
was happening in their city. 

Raghu hopped down on to the ground in front of Sita. ‘Er...Madam... 
Your Highness...er, Devi ji...Mrs Rama...’ he stammered, not sure how to 
address the woman before him. He tugged at the ends of her garment. 

Sita rubbed her eyes when she saw a tiny little human boy in front of her. 
Between the ten-headed Ravana and deformed rakshasis and the talking 
monkey, she thought she had seen it all, but here was yet another surprise! 
She picked up the little boy and placed him in the palm of her hand. ‘Who are 
you?’ she asked gently. 

‘I am Hanuman’s assistant,’ Raghu introduced himself proudly. ‘I have 
come here to make sure you are safe and that you are not frightened. You see. 



he’s setting Lanka on fire. Look!’ 

All around them, they could see flames leaping upwards like hungry 
tongues licking the sky, which glowed an angry red. There was smoke in the 
air and Raghu could taste the soot and the ash on his lips. He could hear the 
cries of the rakshasas as they ran from the flames, and, in the distance, he 
could see the dark silhouette of the great monkey as he jumped from roof to 
roof, leaving a blazing trail of fire behind him. It was a terrifying sight. 

‘Don’t worry,’ said Raghu to Sita. ‘The fire won’t come here. That’s 
because...because...’ He wracked his brains for a reason why they were safe 
in the walled grove. 

‘I know,’ smiled Sita. ‘Like Hanuman, we are also protected by Vayu. 
And by my virtue. We are quite safe here.’ 

Raghu nestled in Sita’s palm, which was as soft as a flower. Together, 
they watched the flames grow taller and the sky darken as the city of the 
proud rakshasas burned and burned. Sometime later, there was a rustle in the 
trees and Hanuman appeared smiling, his teeth shining white against his soot- 
blackened face, the tuft on his tail still glowing like an ember. ‘Did you see 
me?’ he asked excitedly. ‘I was everywhere—on the ramparts, on the towers, 
on the terraces. I almost got to Ravana’s palace! Did you see how high the 
flames went? I wanted to burn down the armoury as well, but it was too well- 
guarded.’ 




Thank you for sending your assistant to me,’ Sita said graciously. ‘He 
made sure I was safe and sound.’ 

‘He’s a good fellow.’ Hanuman patted Raghu on the head. ‘Right then! 
It’s time to be off! We have an army waiting to come and rescue you, fair 
lady!’ 

‘Tell Rama to come as soon as he can,’ said Sita, with tears in her eyes. 
‘And travel safely with your young friend,’ she called as Hanuman placed 
Raghu on his back and climbed up the tree. 

In a trice, boy and monkey were back on the shores of the ocean. 
Hanuman dipped the tuft of his tail into the waves and doused the last of the 
fire that still clung to him. He expanded in size and leapt into the sky, the first 
part of his task accomplished successfully. 



SIX 


H anuman sped through the skies, returning to where his monkey friends 
were anxiously waiting for news of Sita. As soon as they saw him, they 
yelled and jumped and waved, clapping and dancing as he landed on the 
white sands. 

‘I have seen Sita!’ roared Hanuman, thumping his chest and the monkeys 
cheered even louder. ‘Come! Let us bring Rama and Sugriva and the army of 
vanaras and rikshas to these shores and begin the assault on Lanka!’ 

Then began a series of comings and goings. Raghu could barely keep 
track of what was happening. There was whispering and roaring and jumping 
and running. There was a sharpening of claws and a flexing of muscles and a 
kicking of legs and a waving of tails. Hanuman had deposited Raghu on a 
rock at a safe distance from where he could see everything, but was not in 
danger of being trampled underfoot by the excited monkeys. 

As quickly as the monkey hubbub had started, it calmed down. In the 
distance, Raghu could see the heroes—Rama and Lakshmana—pacing, bows 
strapped to their backs, the tips of their arrow glinting in the early dawn light. 
Sugriva walked beside them and they were followed by his advisors—Nala, 
Nila, Sushena and, of course, Hanuman. The advisors seemed deep in 
conversation, but Rama, Lakshmana and Sugriva strode to where the waves 
crashed against the shore. Raghu saw Rama reach for his bow and shoot 
lightning-fast arrows into the ocean. Within seconds, a man rose from the 
depths and bowed to Rama. Raghu figured it was Varuna, the god of the 
waters, who was giving Rama permission to build a bridge over him so that 
the army could reach Lanka. 



At once, Nala, who was a descendant of Vishwakarma, the architect of 
the gods, took charge. It was his engineering skills that would guide the 
monkeys through the building of the wondrous bridge that would span the 
ocean—strong enough to carry the weight of the army, yet light enough to 
float on water. Monkeys ran in all directions, some picking up rocks and 
stones, dragging branches and even entire trees to the water’s edge, while 
others went in search of climbing vines, which were then tightly woven 
together into a net to form the foundation of the floating bridge. The rocks 
and stones and sand and shells were packed into the net, creating a surface 
that the princes and the monkeys could walk on. 

‘C’mon!’ cried Hanuman as he suddenly appeared beside Raghu. ‘Don’t 
just sit around. Help us build the bridge!’ 

Raghu eagerly joined the energetic monkeys, hoisting and pulling and 
stuffing and mixing along with the others. He noticed that even the little 
creatures that dwelt by the ocean were helping—squirrels carried small shells 









and placed them in the net, crabs ferried sand from one place to the other, 
birds dropped twigs and leaves and bits of moss to even out the rough 
surface. And so the bridge grew quickly, foot by foot, and the monkey army 
advanced along its swaying length, getting closer and closer to Ravana’s 
forbidding city. 

When they reached Lanka, Hanuman came over to Raghu and said, ‘You 
know, I’m not going to let you take part in the war. You can sit here on this 
hillock and watch everything, but you can’t be with me!’ 

‘But why?’ sputtered Raghu. ‘I can be brave. I can help you fight the 
rakshasas, I can throw things at them, I can...’ 

‘Sure, you can do all that, partner. I know you can. But I need to focus. I 
need to concentrate. I can’t do that if I have to worry about you in the middle 
of the battle. Besides, Rama’s going to be sitting on my shoulders and there 
just isn’t enough room up here for both of you!’ 

Raghu was crushed; he could barely keep the tears of disappointment 
from welling up his eyes. I must not cry, he kept telling himself, even if I am 
being left out of the greatest battle in the world. 

Hanuman put his arm around the boy’s shoulders. ‘You know when I’m 
really going to need you, partner? When I have to find that herb, what’s-it- 
called...sanjee...sanju...ganjee...ganju...something vani. That’s when I’ll 
take you with me. I always need help with that. I can never remember how to 
find it on that mountain.’ 

Raghu cheered up a little, quite pleased at the thought of another magical 
journey through the skies. 

‘Okay, I’ll wait here,’ he sighed. ‘But promise not to forget me when the 
time comes,’ he added, never sure what Hanuman would remember and what 
he would forget because of the sages’ curse. 

The monkey waved his tail and set off to join the others as they prepared 
for battle. 

‘Hanuman! Wait!’ Raghu called as he saw his friend disappearing into the 
seething mass of monkeys and bears. Hanuman turned and Raghu held out 
his hand. ‘Good luck,’ he said shyly. ‘Be careful!’ 

‘Don’t you worry, partner! I’ve still got a lot to do! I’ll be fine.’ 

The battle began as the sun rose over Lanka. The rakshasas were 
formidable fighters and skilled warriors, but the monkeys and bears were 
fearless, matching the sophisticated rakshasa weapons—swords and shields, 
maces and spears—with rocks and trees. They were fleet-footed and sharp- 



eyed; they used their claws and their teeth, their furry fists and their strong 
legs to attack the enemy. They gave as good as they got and soon, there were 
scores and scores of badly wounded rakshasas stumbling away from the 
battlefield while an equal number lay groaning on the sands. Raghu saw the 
mighty rakshasa generals—Atikaya, Dhumraketu, Kumbha and Nikumbha— 
fall. He saw the aged Malyavan create new battle formations for his warriors. 
He saw the giant Kumbhakarna crush monkeys and bears under his feet as he 
lumbered on to the battlefield. He saw Indrajit, who commanded magical 
weapons, attack from the sky. And he watched in awe as Ravana’s twenty 
arms hurled arrows and spears and wielded swords and maces against the 
monkey hordes that rushed at him. 



Raghu tried to keep an eye on Hanuman and Angada, who were carrying 
Rama and Lakshmana into the fray where the fighting was at its heaviest. He 
knew that the heroes would be victorious, but he also knew that there would 



be some very serious injuries along the way. Even as he thought that, he saw 
Lakshmana fall to the ground, struck by Indrajit’s unfailing arrow. Defying 
Hanuman’s strict instructions to stay away from the fighting, Raghu made his 
away along the edge of the battlefield to where Angada had brought 
Lakshmana. He hid himself among the crowd of agitated monkeys who were 
already beating their breasts and wailing loudly as they looked down at the 
lifeless prince. He wanted to comfort them, to tell them that everything was 
going to be all right, that Lakshmana would recover, but he did not want to 
draw attention to himself. So he watched in silence as Sushena rushed to 
where Lakshmana lay, and crept closer to hear what the old bear, who knew 
the secrets of herbs and medicinal plants, was saying to the kneeling 
Hanuman. 

‘You need to bring me the sanjeevani buti at once,’ said Sushena. ‘We 
must give it to Lakshmana before the sun sets, or it will be too late. Go to the 
far-away mountains, past the Himalayas. There, you will see the sun’s rays 
strike a golden peak. That is where you will find the buti. As you climb, 
watch out for a stream that runs red like blood. On the other side of the 
stream, there is an old tree with a twisted trunk. To the left of that tree is a 
meadow covered with medicinal plants that shine with their own light. Don’t 
be distracted; look for a plant that glows like an emerald. It has fleshy leaves, 
only four of them. Make sure you bring back all four leaves as well as some 
of the earth on which the plant grows. Go now! Quick!’ 

Raghu grabbed Hanuman’s hand and climbed on to his back. ‘I remember 
everything Sushena said,’ he cried. ‘We’ll find the sanjeevani buti for sure!’ 

Hanuman rose up into the air and turned north, his keen eyes fixed on the 
horizon, waiting to spot the Himalayas. The wind grew colder as they flew 
and Raghu shivered a little. This time, Hanuman did not say a word; he was 
completely focused on the task at hand. 

‘I can see the Himalayas,’ shouted Raghu finally. ‘Don’t stop, we have to 
go further and look for the peak that catches the rays of the sun!’ 

Hanuman flew over the majestic mountains that had been born from the 
sea. They were the home of siddhas and charanas and, at their very heart, on 
Mount Kailasha, lived the great god Shiva, clad in tigerskin, a snake curled 
around his neck. Raghu wished he could make a quick visit, but he knew that 
time was of the essence and that they must hurry on. He felt Hanuman 
preparing to swoop downwards and he knew that the monkey had spotted the 
mountain where the medicinal herbs grew. 



Hanuman began the steep climb up the mountain slope. They crossed 
many streams, but none that flowed red like blood. ‘Are you sure he said red 
like blood?’ muttered Hanuman. T can’t see any stream like that.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I am sure,’ replied Raghu, still shivering. 

‘He’s really old, that Sushena,’ said Hanuman. ‘Do you think he 
remembers everything?’ And just as the monkey was beginning to lose heart, 
there it was—the stream that flowed red like blood. And sure enough, they 
could see the tree with the twisted trunk on the other bank. Hanuman grabbed 
Raghu and leapt over the stream, landing at the base of the tree. 

‘Left or right?’ he asked. 

‘Right,’ Raghu replied, a little doubtfully. 

‘No, it was left,’ said Hanuman. ‘He said the meadow was on the left,’ 
and he moved onwards, his eyes fixed on the ground. 

‘They’re all glowing and so many of them are green,’ sighed Raghu as his 
eyes swept over the plants in the meadow. 

‘I can’t tell the difference between emerald green and jade green and 
parrot green and moss green and grass green and sea green and pea green 
and...and... You know, Sushena’s not only old, he’s a little blind as well. 
You think we should believe him when he says emerald green? Who knows 
what colours he sees?’ Hanuman said irritably. ‘I wish these bears would 
learn to talk like monkeys and give better instructions. And what if we find 
something that’s emerald green, whatever that is, and it has three leaves or 
five leaves or twenty-seven leaves? Do we bring that plant as well?’ 

‘You have to stop grumbling and focus on the plants,’ Raghu said, ‘We’re 
running out of time. Look, the sun’s rays are leaving the mountain peak.’ 

‘This always happens. Once, just once, I wish I could bring back just the 
buti and not this whole big, fat mountain! I don’t even know its name— 
Dronagiri...Mahodaya...Jhukka... Nobody really tells me anything 
properly!’ 

Raghu realized that this was not the time to argue with Hanuman. ‘I think 
I see it,’ he said and knelt down. ‘Oh dear. This one has five leaves! We have 
to keep looking. And the light is fading, too.’ 

‘I’ve had enough,’ said Hanuman. ‘I’m going to do the same thing I 
always do—pick up the whole thing. You want to sit under the tree and look 
for this sanjeevani thing as we fly back?’ 




‘I could do that,’ said Raghu, thinking about how much time it would 
save if he could give the sanjeevani buti to Sushena as soon as they reached 
Lanka. He stayed on his hands and knees in the meadow as he felt the 
mountain being lifted. He saw Hanuman settle the mountain in the palm of 
his hand, raise his tail high above his head for balance and they were off 
again, hurtling through the skies like a meteor, in order to reach Lanka before 
the sun set. 




SEVEN 


H anuman dumped the mountain on the shores of Lanka, where some of the 
tnonkeys and Sushena were waiting for him. Belying his age, Sushena 
hurriedly scrambled up the mountain to the meadow where the medicinal 
plants grew. Raghu ducked behind the twisted tree so that he would not be 
seen. In a trice, the old physician had picked the plant he needed—emerald 
green, with four leaves—and rushed down the mountain again. Raghu 
followed after him and hid himself amidst the anxious monkeys who had 
surrounded the fallen Lakshmana. 

All through that long night, Sushena tended to the lifeless warrior. He 
crushed the emerald leaves and applied the paste to the prince’s forehead, 
under his nose and on his chest. He whispered magic mantras in his ears and 
stroked his hair. Rama sat close by, his eyes never leaving his brother’s pale 
face. Raghu noticed that Hanuman had come to sit next to him, grave and 
watchful, all his usual mischief subdued. 

‘Hanuman,’ he said gently, ‘you do remember, don’t you, that Lakshmana 
will be fine? He’ll be as good as new, all the better for this rest.’ 

‘Right, right,’ said the monkey doubtfully. ‘I forget this stuff, you know.’ 
‘But the others, why are they so upset?’ insisted Raghu. ‘Don’t they 
remember anything? Are they cursed with forgetting as well?’ 

‘No, no. I’m the only special one, who has these boons and curses,’ 
replied Hanuman. ‘You see, it works like this. Every time the Ramayana 
ends, it ends. And every time someone somewhere in the world starts to tell 
the story, it begins again and we have to act it out as if it has never happened 
before. With no memory at all of these events. That’s why it happens the 
same way each time. Except for small details, which are added or subtracted 
by the person who tells it. If we remembered how things went, we could fix 
the bad stuff. And that would be a different story altogether, wouldn’t it?’ 

That must be hard, Raghu thought to himself. He was rather proud of his 
memory and he quickly began to recite all his maths formulae in his head— 
area, volume, radius, circumference—just to reassure himself that he could. 

‘You’re sure he’s going to be all right?’ asked Hanuman anxiously, after a 
short while. 


‘Yes, I am,’ said the boy, taking his friend’s hand. 

Just then, a loud cheer went up among the gathered monkeys. Lakshmana 
had opened his eyes. Raghu could see the tension lift from Rama’s shoulders 
as he smiled and gave his brother some water to drink. Within seconds, 
Lakshmana was on his feet and strapping on his quiver full of arrows, ready 
to go into battle as though nothing had happened. 

‘We need to stop Indrajit,’ Raghu heard Vibhishana—Ravana’s brother, 
who had joined Rama’s army—say. ‘He is dangerous. And he will become 
even more dangerous once he completes the yagna he is performing now. Not 
only will that magic ritual give him more powers, it will also make all the 
rakshasa weapons stored in the armoury invincible. We have to stop the 
yagna. At any cost.’ 

Raghu watched as Rama and Lakshmana and the other monkey leaders 
concentrated on the map that Vibhishana was drawing in the sand, revealing 
the secret place where Indrajit was performing his yagna, deep inside the 
earth, below the rakshasa armoury. 

‘There’s a problem,’ Hanuman said to Raghu. ‘Lakshmana needs help to 
locate the building quickly. Vibhishana can’t go back into Lanka and show 
him the way. He made a vow when he came over to our side that he would 
not return to Lanka until Ravana had been killed. And he took some oath or 
the other—that his head would burst into a thousand pieces if he broke his 
word. The only other person who’s been in Lanka is me. But I can’t go there 
now because Rama needs me here. What are we going to do? We’re finished 
if we let Indrajit complete that yagna.’ 

‘I know the way,’ Raghu said, supressing his excitement. ‘I was there 
with you; I know how to get from the city walls to the armoury! Let me help 
Lakshmana. Please, please, please!’ 

‘You? How would you do that?’ said Hanuman, a little taken aback. ‘You 
can’t go with him. I’ll get into real trouble with the whole storytelling world 
if they find out I had brought you with me into the Ramayana. Who knows 
what kinds of curses would be unleashed on me for doing that? There’s no 
way I’m letting you go with him. So forget it.’ 

‘Please, just listen to my idea,’ said Raghu. ‘I’m still tiny,’ he opened his 
fist and showed Hanuman the magic cowrie shell in his palm. ‘Slip me into 
Lakshmana’s quiver of arrows; he’ll never notice me. And tell him that you, 
Hanuman, are going to send him directions using the magical mind powers 
the gods granted you after you were struck by Indra’s thunderbolt. He’ll think 



you're sending him messages, when in fact I’ll be the one telling him where 
to go!’ 

Hannman scratched his head as he considered the idea. ‘It could work,’ he 
said almost to himself. He looked down at the pint-sized Raghu and smiled. 
‘You’re a clever one, you are! Let me go and tell Lakshmana that he’s going 
to receive my mind transmissions,’ he said with a laugh. 

Raghu hugged himself with joy, bouncing up and down like a rubber ball 
at the thought of playing a real part in the Ramayana, one that would make a 
difference but would still remain a real secret, a secret that only he and 
Hanuman would ever know. He saw the monkey bow before Rama and say 
something that made the warrior prince stand up in surprise. He saw 
Lakshmana put his arm around the monkey’s shoulder and then walk away 
with him. Man and monkey stood opposite one another on the dark ocean 
shore. They pressed the palms of their hands firmly against each other’s, 
looked into each other’s eyes, thumped each other’s chests, touched their 
foreheads to the other’s and bowed. 

Hanuman came over and picked up the tiny Raghu. ‘Plan’s working. 
Everything depends on you now. Angada will be with you as well—he’s been 
in Lanka once before to give Ravana a message. He doesn’t really know his 
way around, but he’s going with you just in case Lakshmana needs any help. 

‘Trust me,’ squeaked Raghu as Hanuman dropped him casually into 
Lakshmana’s quiver. Hanuman hugged Angada and gave him a pat on the 
head as Lakshmana climbed on to the young monkey’s shoulders, his quiver 
secure against his back. ‘You’ll hear my thoughts,’ Hanuman said to 
Lakshmana. ‘I’ll give you directions to the armoury. Watch out for those 
guards, they’re Ravana’s very best men.’ 




Hanuman went with them to the outer wall of the city, to the spot where 
Raghu and he had slipped in through the crack. It was a dark night, for even 
the gentle moon hid behind the clouds in fear of what Indrajit was doing. 
Using the inky darkness to their advantage, Angada and Lakshmana (and 
Raghu, of course), entered the city near Ravana’s palace and crept towards 
the ramparts. There were no guards outside the palace, not even the sleeping 
ones. Ravana was in his war council and all the other rakshasas were 
preparing their weapons for the next day. 




Raghu knew they had to get to the northern quarter of the city, where the 
armoury was. He sat on the edge of the quiver and said clearly, speaking as 
loudly as he dared, ‘Stay in the shadows of the city wall and walk north. 
Follow the pole star. There are watchtowers everywhere, so tread carefully.’ 
To his relief, Lakshmana obeyed his instructions, believing, no doubt, that it 
was Hanuman’s voice that was guiding him. 

‘Climb the wall now,’ said Raghu and Angada, light-footed as a cat, 
scaled the rampart wall. He crept along the wall with Lakshmana seated on 
his shoulders, his sword at the ready. As they got closer to the armoury, 
Raghu said, ‘Stay near the watchtower so that you’re not seen. Crouch as you 
get closer to the building. It has a tall metal fence and no windows. The 
guards here are fearsome—they carry spears and their eyes are as red as 
rubies. This dark night is helping us stay invisible, but have your shield 
ready!’ 

Lakshmana got off the monkey’s back and crawled towards the metal 
fence, taking care to stay out of the rakshasas’ line of sight. There was not a 






single guard to be seen and Lakshmana marvelled at this stroke of good 
fortune. He reached out to the fence, thinking that he might slide down its 
length. Before his hand could even touch it, he was repelled by a great force 
and thrown backwards. ‘Oh no!’ whispered Lakshmana to Angada, ‘Indrajit 
has sealed the armoury with a spell. That’s why there are no guards around. 
The armoury is impossible to enter!’ 

Let me try and remember all the things that Lakshmana can do, Raghu 
thought to himself. We have to find a way in. He focused on all the things his 
grandmother had told him about the Ramayana and remembered that the 
great sage Vishwamitra had given the young princes magical weapons and 
mantras for battle. 

‘Recite the Vayavya mantra. It will cover you with an invisible shield,’ he 
said aloud. ‘Get to the entrance of the armoury and then say the Paushani 
mantra, which can open a crack in any building for a few seconds.’ 

Swiftly Lakshmana recited the mantras and within a few moments, the 
three of them were inside the dark and brooding building. They found 
themselves in a cavernous hall, easily the size of five or six football fields. 
Everywhere they looked they saw piles and piles of weapons—diamond- 
tipped arrows with eagle-feathered shafts, sharp-bladed swords with jewelled 
hilts, long spears with handles of dark ebony wood, shields polished to 
mirror-like perfection, iron clubs and maces with bronze studs—all of them 
shining with the dark magic that empowered them. But where, oh where, in 
this vast space—which went up a few floors and down a few more—could 
Indrajit be? 

‘Visualize Indrajit,’ whispered Raghu from inside the quiver, ‘and then 
recite the Mayavi mantra. You’ll be able to see where he is!’ 




Lakshmana closed his eyes and recited under his breath. A few seconds 
passed before he opened his eyes. Taking a quick look around, he strode off 
towards the far end of the huge hall, Angada loping by his side. They got to 
the end of the hall and faced a blank wall. This time, Lakshmana did not need 
to be reminded about the Paushani mantra; within moments, they found 
themselves facing a steep flight of stairs that seemed to go down down, down 
to the very centre of the Earth. Angada placed Lakshmana on his back and 
ran down the stairs, taking four or five at a time, almost as if he was flying. 
As they climbed down, Raghu could hear the sound of chanting, deep as the 
rumble of thunder. And then, all of a sudden, he saw the dark-haired Indrajit, 
dressed in clothes the colour of blood, sitting in front of an altar. His weapons 
were arranged in front of him and they gleamed in the light of the sacrificial 
fire, whose flames leapt high, throwing moving shadows on the wall. 

Take out your sharpest arrow and whisper the Varunya mantra over it. 
Send it into the heart of the fire and the flames will die down. Indrajit’s 
sacrifice will be interrupted and will no longer have any effect on him or on 


the weapons,’ whispered Raghn tensely. 

‘I know what to do,’ muttered Lakshmana as he steadied himself. He 
picked an arrow from his quiver, narrowly missing knocking Raghu off the 
edge, where he was perched. Lakshmana touched the arrow to his forehead 
and kissed its shaft. Pulling back his bow string as far as it would go, he 
whispered the mantra and released the arrow straight into the fire. The twang 
of Lakshmana’s great bow filled the underground cave and echoed off the 
walls. With a howl of rage, Indrajit leapt to his feet, but it was too late—the 
water mantra had done its damage; the flames hissed and sputtered as the 
sacrificial fire was doused. 

Indrajit hurled his spear at them, but Lakshmana recited the Vayavya 
mantra again, protecting the three of them behind its invisible shield. He leapt 
on to Angada’s back and in seconds the monkey had them up the never- 
ending stairs, back into the huge hall. Raghu held on to the edge of the quiver 
for dear life as warrior and monkey darted through the piles of weapons. But 
when they stepped outside the armoury, Ravana’s elite guard—the ones with 
eyes as red as rubies, eyes that could see in the dark—were waiting. Indrajit 
had managed to alert them. 

Then came the most terrifying minutes of Raghu’s young life. How he 
wished he was back in his warm bed in his cheerful room in his safe house 
with his loving family. He mentally swore off adventures and promised 
himself that he would even do his history homework on time if someone, 
somehow, got him out of this situation. He shut his eyes tight and held his 
breath as Lakshmana and Angada fought off the rakshasas. Lakshmana’s 
sword flashed, his dagger slashed, his arrows flew, his shield clanged and he 
seemed to have at least ten arms as he pulled out one weapon after the other. 
Angada fought beside him, his feet, his fists and his tail moving so fast that 
all anyone could see was a furry blur. 
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Raghu had no idea how they made it back over the wall, but soon, he 
found himself safe on the grass in the monkey camp. 

Hanuman leaned over him. ‘Well done, partner. Apparently, those 
messages Lakshmana was receiving gave more than directions to the 
armoury! You weren’t scared, were you?’ 

‘I just did what I had to do,’ said Raghu casually, pretending that he had 
remained entirely calm through their escape. ‘I think I’ll stay here for the rest 
of the battle, though. I’m a little tired, you know... ’ 

Hanuman winked at him, saying, ‘I think you’ve done enough, partner. I 
have to go now. There’s not much of the night left and there’s another day of 
fighting ahead.’ 



EIGHT 


R aghu opened his eyes to the gentle grey light of the early morning and saw 
Hanuman leaning over him. ‘I must have fallen asleep,’ he mumbled as he 
stifled a yawn. ‘Has the last battle begun?’ he asked, suddenly awake and 
alert. ‘What can I do to help?’ 

‘I’ve got news for you, partner. Some not-so-good news,’ said the 
monkey gently. ‘It’s time for me to take you home. Before the last battle 
begins.’ 

‘What?’ cried Raghu. ‘Why? The Ramayana isn’t over yet! How will I 
know what happens?’ he spluttered. 

‘You do know what happens,’ Hanuman pointed out. ‘Everyone knows 
how the story ends. And you’ve been reminding me of stuff all the time 
we’ve been together!’ 

‘Yes, yes. But if I leave now, it’ll be like missing the end of the movie!’ 
Raghu cried. 

Hanuman ignored the boy’s protests and looked him straight in the eye. ‘I 
can’t look after you today, partner. I need all my strength, all my energy and 
all my concentration. We have to kill Ravana and his generals without delay. 
The monkeys and bears are weary and they’ve lost too many of their friends 
and family in this war. It can’t go on any longer. Besides, we have to strike 
while Indrajit is still vulnerable!’ 

Raghu knew that the new day would dawn on the fiercest battle yet. He 
knew that on this day, Rama would kill Ravana and Lakshmana would kill 
Indrajit, Sugriva would kill Virupaksha, Angada would kill Devantaka and 
the other monkey generals would kill the other rakshasa generals. It was to be 
a bloody day, but it would end in victory for Rama. Vibhishana would be 
crowned king of Lanka and Sita would take the trial by fire in front of all the 
monkeys and bears who had fought so hard to win her back. The heroes 
would claim their destinies, the rakshasas would pay the price for Ravana’s 
pride and the monkeys and bears would return to their forest homes. 

Raghu stared out at the sea. He knew that his time in the Ramayana was 
over. ‘It’s all done now, isn’t it, this Ramayana, my Ramayana?’ he said 
softly as he turned to face his monkey friend. ‘Will I ever see you again, 


Hanuman?’ he asked. 

‘Hey, I live in that poster on your wall. You see me every day!’ said 
Hanuman lightly, patting the boy’s hand with his great furry paw. 

But Raghu saw that Hanuman’s eyes were not smiling, even though he 
had a big grin plastered on his face. He knew that he would never see 
Hanuman in an adventure again. He would not fly safely across magical skies 
on the monkey’s broad back, nor search for the sanjeevani buti, nor whisper 
the names of crucial mantras in Lakshmana’s ear ever again. He also knew 
that Hanuman was protecting him from the horrors of that last battle—the 
blood and the pain and the screams and the fatal wounds and the injuries that 
would never heal. He felt a terrible sadness welling up inside him. But before 
it could overwhelm him, another feeling, a happier one, rose in his heart. He 
followed that feeling instead, and it led him to a new way of thinking about 
what had just happened to him. 

How lucky I am, he thought as the sky brightened around him. I have 
played a part in the Ramayana. I was able to enter the story just because 
someone was telling it. It was my turn to make a difference, to see everything 
up close, to become Hanuman’s friend. 

The thought of being so special comforted him and his spirits lifted. T 
know how it works,’ he said to himself. ‘Every time someone tells the story, 
there’s a little hole in it somewhere. Maybe it’s a part that they’ve forgotten 
or a detail they don’t remember. That’s when children like me have a chance 
to slip into the story and make it complete.’ 




He smiled at Hanuman. ‘Ready?’ he asked. He pulled the cowrie shell out 
of his pocket and reverted to his normal size. 

‘Thanks for everything, partner,’ Hanuman said, solemnly shaking 
Raghu’s hand. ‘We may not have made it this time if you hadn’t been 
around.’ Raghu smiled. He knew that whether or not he was in the story, the 
Ramayana would always end the same way—the war would be won and 
Ravana would be killed. 

He was sure that there was another boy or girl, just like him, out there in 
the world, maybe even in his own city, who knew the Ramayana, who 
remembered all the things that Hanuman forgot, who was waiting to slip in 
through the little hole in the storyteller’s tale and who could help Rama and 
his allies win the war. The next time someone somewhere tells the story of 
Rama, thought Raghu, it will be some other child’s turn to join in the fun! 

Raghu climbed on to the monkey’s back and felt the familiar surge of 
muscle power as Hanuman leapt upwards into the sky. The journey back had 
begun. This time, no mountains were crushed beneath the monkey’s weight. 















there were no monsters to cheat or defeat as they crossed the ocean. They 
glided smoothly through the air, with only a few swoops and dives and turns, 
just for fun. They flew over the ocean and its sandy shores, flew past all the 
lands they had crossed on the way over—the mountains and the deserts, the 
barren lands and the lush forests, the good lands and the bad lands. 

In the distance, Raghu could see a shining haze and he knew that his city 
was near. He knew that his marvellous adventure had come to an end. 

His grip on Hanuman tightened, as if hugging him for the last time. He 
felt the silken tuft of Hanuman’s tail caress his ear as they swooped down 
towards the city. Soon, they were on the tree outside Raghu’s open bedroom 
window, its yellow curtains flapping gently in the night breeze. 

This is where we say goodbye,’ said Hanuman, setting the boy gently 
down on the windowsill. And even before Raghu could say goodbye and 
thank you, the great monkey had vanished. 

Raghu sat on the windowsill a little while longer and then slowly walked 
to his bed. He got in and pulled the sheet over his head, cutting off the sight 
of his room, hoping to keep the magic going for just a little while longer. 

Soon, it was morning. A morning like any other. Everything in his room 
looked the same—the posters were all in place, Tendulkar and Messi and 
even Hanuman were caught in mid-action, just as they were every other day. 
The tree outside his window was the same, the same birds sang the same 
songs outside, the same sky peeped through the leaves. The yellow curtains 
flapped as gently as before. 




Raghu rubbed his eyes. Could I have dreamt all that, he thought. Well, he 
said to himself as he went to the bathroom to brush his teeth, posters don’t 
come alive. And the Ramayana happened a long time ago. It must have been 
a dream. But it was a really great dream! As he bent down to fill the bucket 
with his bath water, something fell out of his pocket. It was a tiny, little, 
perfect cowrie shell. Raghu smiled as he picked it up. He wrapped it carefully 
in a fresh handkerchief from his cupboard. He placed the hanky and the tiny 
little cowrie shell at the bottom of his underwear drawer and whistled happily 
as he prepared for the new day. 


THE END 






THl POSTER ON RACHU'S WALL DICKERED. HANUMAN 
SEEMED TO TAWN AND SCRATCH HTMSELE - AND THEN, 
SUDDENLY, HI WAS SITTING ON RAGHU'S BID! 

Raghu is bored and longing for adventure when, to his amazement, 
his wish suddenly comes true. Hanuman, until now just a friendly 
face on a poster, appears before him and invites Raghu to come 
along as he sets off to help Rama rescue Sita. Soon, Raghu finds 
himself seated on Hanuman's shoulder and flying through 
the sky. With his new friend and a little bit of magic, Raghu 
reaches Lanka, which is where the fun really begins. 

Battling dangerous creatures, changing size, finding his 
way through Ravana's palace and helping the monkey 
army build a bridge, Raghu has the best adventure 
of his life with his cheerful and fearless monkey 
companion. 


Funny and endearing, Hanuman comes to life 
like never before in this zany retelling 
adventures, accompanied by exciting 
lively illustrations. ^ ^__ 
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